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Introduction 


A bicentennial celebration is an honorable event in a congregation’s 
| history, and it clearly warrants a publication of this kind. Collected here 
is about all that is presently known about the history, especially the early 
years, of St. Paul’s—Wolf’s—congregation. There are many gaps, too 
many suppositions. Some future historian will have to deal with them. 
Meanwhile, we have here the best collection of material related to the 
history of the church which we can presently assemble. We send it 
forth with the hope that it will meet with acceptance on the part of the 
congregation. 


The help of many who cannot be named because of the length of 
the list is acknowledged. They have assisted in the gathering of pertinent 
material and in its interpretation. Many others helped by their en- 
couragement which led to the writing of the chapters included. Espe- 
cially do we express gratitude to the Bicentennial Committee which 
served faithfully in this as well as in the other aspects of the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary program. The members of the committee are: 
H. Elstun Snyder, chairman, Mrs. David Martin, Mrs. Emanuel Lau, 
Mrs. Theodore Benedict, Donald Frank, Harry Lehr, Kurvin Lecrone, 
and Harry Fishel. Paul Rauby 


We would be remiss if we did not pay an additional tribute to the 
founders of the congregation, to the handful of devout persons who first 
organized the church, and especially to Peter Wolf and Frederick Remer 
who were the first trustees of the church. To their memory we dedicate 


this book. 
D. W.S. 
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chapter 1 


The First Century 


—— aah aha before the Boston Tea Party St. Paul’s Church 
Sa) BED, was founded in what is now West Manchester Township 
of Fas of York County, Pennsylvania. The year was 1763, shortly 
bok after George III had become King of Great Britain and 
ies when the names of George Washington, John Hancock, 
and Alexander Hamilton were probably unknown on what was virtually 


the frontier of our state. 


It is probable that the people who first formed the church met for | 
some time in homes, barns, schoolhouses, as the custom was. Thus, it 
could be that religious services, and perhaps even the formation of a 
congregation, antedates 1763. This was the pattern at other places and 
could have been here too. However, the first authentic date which has 
come down to us is 1763. On October 15 of that year two and a half acres 
of ground were purchased from Jacob Zeigler for five pounds, six 
shillings, and five pence ($25.79 in uninflated currency). The land was 
purchased by Christian Lau and Peter Lau as trustees and representa- 
tives of the Lutheran congregation and Peter Wolf and Frederick Remer 
as trustees and representatives of the Reformed congregation. This in- 
dicates that the congregations were already in existence and sufficiently 
organized to have selected trustees and representatives. We believe this 
land to be the site of the present church and adjacent graveyard. 


It seems clear from the indenture of 1763 that St. Paul’s was a union 
church from the beginning and that neither congregation took preced- 
ence over the other. In light of the difficulties of dissolution in our day, 
we may well ask why congregations were ever organized on a union 
basis. Charles H. Glatfelter in his history of St. Jacob’s (Stone) Church 
explains the union church thus: “It occurred to these people that it 
would scarely be practical to make plans to build a church for the 
Lutherans in the vicinity and another next to it for the Reforms. That 
would involve great expense, and there would be enough incurred in 
building one. It also occurred to them that if they did build two 
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Original conveyance of land to church—October 15, 1763 
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! on many Sundays of the year. This was undoubtedly the type of thing 

| that influenced most of the Lutheran and Reformed congregations of 

York tel to enter into union agreements during the eighteenth 
century.” 


St. Paul’s is not the oldest church in York County, but there were 
probably not more than a dozen in existence at the time it was organized. 
It saw the events leading up to the Revolutionary War and the forma- 
tion of the nation. It was literally surrounded in 1863 while the Civil War 
was in progress. Moreover, it has not merely stood by, but its members 
have participated in the many events in our nation’s history. 


It seems that for all of its two hundred years the church has been | 
| known as “Wolf's.” There is no evidence that land was donated by | 
Peter Wolf, as is supposed by some. But Peter Wolf was an early settler | 
in the area who kept a tavern near the spot later occupied by the “Five 
Mile House” near the junction of the present Lincoln Highway and the 
Spring Grove road, about five miles west of York. He was very likely 
an early promoter of a church in this vicinity, and he, with Frederick 
Remer, was one of the first trustees of our congregation. Peter Wolf 
was evidently a man of some substance and seems to have been active 
in the affairs of his community. We discover, for example, that in 1750 
he was appointed by a Court of Private Sessions of the Peace to be an 
overseer of the poor for Manchester Township. 


Historians seem to agree that the actual organization of the con- 
gregations of Wolf’s Church took place in 1763. It seems that either the 
Rev. Nicholas Hornell or the Rev. Lucas Raus, or both, organized the 
Lutheran congregation. The name associated with the formation of the 
Reformed congregation is the Rev. Jacob Lischy, who had been pastor 
of the church at York from 1745 to 1754. After he left the pulpit of the 
York church he lived on a farm in the county, preached at a number of 
places, and organized several congregations. Dr. Hinke finds 44 entries 
| in the old Church Book in Lischy’s hand. These date as late as 1770, so 
we may assume that he served as pastor from the time of the organiza- 
tion until at least February of 1770. 


When the first church building was erected is not clear. Prowell’s 
History of York County indicates that a frame church was built almost 
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immediately after organization, and then adds that this original build- 
ing was enlarged and remodelled about twenty-five years later. On the 
other hand, there seems to be a tradition that there was no building 
prior to 1766, at least, for on April 13 of that year in Salem (Strayer’s) 
Church there were twenty-two confirmations “many of them from Peter 
Wolf’s Church in Manchester Township.” This could indicate that there 
was no building at Wolf’s. Whatever the date, we can be sure that our 
forefathers did erect a building for the worship of God at, or near, the. 
present site just as soon as the harsh rural life of the day and their 
limited finances permitted. 


What was written about a neighboring church could doubtless have | 
been written about Wolf’s, too. “Members of the church came in pairs 
and companies for mutual protection, stealing through the woods with | 
watchful eye for a lurking redskin, a danger that was always present. 
Once in the house of worship they were as liable to hear an exhortation 
to go out to give battle to the Indians as they were to hear the scriptures. 
For the ministers of those days were of a martial spirit and were not 
slow in urging their congregations to war against the Indians and punish 
them for the atrocities they committed. York County’s great patriotism 
during the Revolutionary period is, no doubt, in some measure due to 
this attitude assumed by the ministry, who not only counseled the resort 
to arms against the savage, but aroused the members of the congrega- 
tions to the point of rallying as well to the standards of liberty and 
independence.” 


In 1764 Henry Butt purchased in Philadelphia a book which be- 
came the record book of both congregations at Wolf’s Church. It con- 
tains records mostly baptisms, up to 1942. The hand of the Rev. Lucas 
Raus can be identified in about 100 entries; otherwise, all the entries, 
except for those which cannot be identified, were written by pastors of 
the Reformed congregation. In the book we find this interesting entry: 


We the subscribers, being chosen, and elected by the majority 
of the members belonging to the Lutheran and Reformed 
Congregations, of the Church called Wolff's Church, in Man- 
chester Township, York County and state of Pennsylvania, to 
act as representatives and trustees of the said Church, namely 
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George Phillip Ziegler as successor of Christian Lau, deceased, 
Adam Wolff as successor of Peter Wolff deceased, and Valen- 
tine Emig as successor of Frederick Remer deceased. We do 
by these presents obligate and bind ourselves to be careful of 
the trust reposed in us and faithfully to discharge all the duties 
incumbant on the Trustees and Representatives of the said 
Church, as witness our hands, this the sixteenth day of July, 
Aso 7: 


Thus it would appear that the first phase of the congregation’s life 
was past. At least three of the four original trustees were dead, and a 
second generation reigned in their place. The original Church Book is 
| in the possession of the congregation, as is a pewter communion set 


purchased, probably from London, in 1765. 


The pastors of York commonly acted as pastors to the rural 
churches throughout the county. This seems to have happened at Wolf’s, 
too, as regards to both the Lutheran and the Reformed congregations. 
It seems certain that the earliest pastors, after Lischy, were also the 
pastors of the church in York. Names like Otterbein, Wagner, Trol- 
denier, Stock, and Geistweit appear as pastors of our church as well as 


of the church in York. 


In 1814, on April 2, a conveyance of one fourth of an acre of land 
was made to Henry Wolf and John Zeigler, trustees of the Lutheran and 
Reformed congregations. The land was purchased from Peter Bott and 
his wife, Elizabeth. The price paid was five shillings ($1.20) and the 
purpose for the land was indicated: “In trust and as and for a site to 
and for the use and purpose of a burial or burying place for the use of 
the said Lutheran and Reformed societies.” Since Mr. Bott never owned 
land near the church this must have been what we know as “Bott’s 
Cemetery,” although burials there are older than 1814. There was also 
a building involved in the transaction which may have been the “Bott’s 
Schoolhouse.” If this is so, one wonders why Wolf’s Church was in- 


volved, for this property lies a mile away. One wonders, also, why this 
property was deeded to the church only in recent times. Had the earlier 
transaction been forgotten? 


Dr. Stump reports “About the years 1828-1832 temperance reforms 
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agitated York County from center to circumference. Dr. Schmucker (the 
Lutheran pastor) lost half his salary in a year. The Rev. Daniel Ziegler 
(the Reformed pastor) was locked out of Wolf’s Church in 1832, but he 
held service anyhow. Tradition varies, but Henry Hoke used to tell us 
that a woman took a fence rail and pried open a shutter, went into the 
building, and in some way unlocked the door. The cause of this opposi- 
tion is easily guessed when one remembers that in those days every large 
farm had a still house.” 


The membership growth at Wolf’s was slow in its early period. 
There were neighboring churches close by and the growth of the town- 
ship was slow. Yet, we may assume that the congregations which made 
up the union church prospered in a modest way. By 1855 the original | 
building seems to have become inadequate. Perhaps it was too small; | 
perhaps it was in poor condition. At any rate, it was replaced in that 
year by a brick building which is the center portion of the present 
structure. The building committee consisted of: David Smyser, Michael 
Emig, and George Eyster, Sr. The building was essentially Georgian 
colonial in design, rectangular in shape, with a gallery around three 
sides of the nave. The windows were clear glass. Oil lamps lighted the 
structure, and pot-bellied stoves supplied the heat. 


Pennsylvania Germans always felt that churches should have bells, 
and our ancestors were no exception. A bell, the one still in use, was 
bought from A. Meneely’s Sons in West Troy, N. Y. on April 9, 1855. 
The bell weighs 628 pounds and cost thirty-five cents per pound. With 
freight, etc. the total cost was $251.44. We wish we knew the total cost 
of the building, but we do not have that figure. It could have been in 
the neighborhood of $2,000 which would have been a large sum for 
those days, but which we would consider extremely modest. 


With a new church on hand, obviously some disposal had to be 
made of the old building. The following conditions of sale were an- 


nounced on May 17, 1856. 
1. The highest bidder shall be the purchaser. 
2. The purchaser shall pay the purchase money in thirty days 


from this date. 
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3. The purchaser shall at his cost and charges remove the old 
church within three months from this date, 


. The purchaser shall deliver to the officers of the church all 
coins, papers, and whatever may be found in the corner- 
stone of the old church. 


The purchaser as soon as struck off will be expected to give 
security for the faithful performance of these conditions. 
The purchaser must remove stones and rubbish from the 


church yard. 


MicHAEL SMYSER 
EMANUEL SMITH 
Joun RutH 

MicHAEL SCHRUM 


On the opposite side of this document we find the following: “I, 
the purchaser of the old church, hold myself responsible for all damage 
I make in tearing down the church and removing the same to be judged 
by three members of the church.” The signature is partially obliterated, 
but it appears to be John Emig. 


The church owned, and we assume staffed a school house for a 
number of years. Evidently the original building wore out before the 
original church did. We find the following among the papers of the 
congregation, “We the undersigned agree to pay the several amounts 
afixed to our names for the purpose of building a new School House 
and dwelling-house at Wolf’s Church, January 30, 1847.” To this is 
attached 53 names with amounts ranging from twenty-five cents to 
twenty-five dollars with the amounts checked or crossed out, presumably 
as they were paid. There is an undated document, drawn up subsequent 
to the one just quoted, which reads: “We the undersigned agree to pay 
the several amounts affixed to our names for the debt due Moses Bentzly 
for building the new School House attached to St. Paul’s Church, late 
Wolf's.” To this are attached thirty-one names with amounts ranging 
from twenty-five cents to ten dollars. 


One can raise many interesting questions about this, but unfor- 
tunately we do not have the answers. Who hired the schoolteacher? 
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How was he paid, etc.P We do know that at a rather late date—in the 
1870’s and 1880’s—the school was held in the basement of the sexton’s 
house. Since the schoolhouse and dwelling are mentioned together in the 
earlier document, we can be fairly sure that this was the arrangement 
all along. At the later date, the school teacher, the sexton, and the music 
leader, were all the same person. It seems possible that the church hired 
a teacher, whose duties included the music in the church and the care 
of the property. Very likely his pay was the house which was provided 
for his use. 


One of the interesting features of early congregational life was the 
way in which funds were raised. There was an annual canvass for the 
pastor’s salary throughout the membership. In 1863, for example, Dea- | 
cons Daniel Glatfelter and Michael Emig made the appeal for the salary | 
of the pastor, the Rev. Jacob Kehm. The total collected was $53.16, 
gathered from 84 contributors. Contributions ranged from twelve cents 
to five dollars (only one of the latter). This may have been an unusual 
year however, due to the war. In 1862, $70 was raised for the same 
purpose. In 1851 the annual collection was made by Deacons Michael 
Emig and John Ruth. 130 members contributed $72.77%4. There were 
several contributions of 1214¢ and one of 6'4¢. 25¢ and 50¢ contribu- 
tions were common, and the highest was three dollars. The last entry 
of a fraction of a cent appears to be in 1856. 
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7] HERE Is A SAYING that the first hundred years are the 
hardest. Surely the second hundred seem to have been 
fee] casier and better for our church than the first. One 
wonders what kind of celebration marked the hundredth 
anniversary of the congregation. There is no evidence that 
anything was done, and perhaps with good reason. The war was close 
and critical in 1863. York County was briefly in the hands of the con- 
federates, and Gettysburg is near-by. Did enemy troops walk by our 
church, or perhaps look into it? We do not know. It is safe to assume, 
though, that our ancestors were well aware that the year of a possible 
centennial celebration was a critical year, so their concern over the de- 
fense of the union and the protection of their loved ones overshadowed 
a church anniversary. It is likely that no celebration was held. 

































The second century of the congregation’s life saw some alterations 
to the building of 1855. It seems likely that repair work was done from 
time to time, with perhaps some minor remodelling. We find in our 
records, dated 1893, a list of materials used in remodeling and/or re- 
pairing the church property. The total amounts to $577.07. On the same 
sheet are other figures for hardware, carpenter work, slate, etc. totaling 
$348.16. To this was added the cost of seventy meals at 13¢ or $9.10. It 
seems that the workmen were fed. We wonder where we could get 
meals for thirteen cents today. In 1913 money was collected for decorat- 
ing the interior of the church. 174 donors from the two congregations 
contributed $527.10, gifts ranging from 25 cents to $100. There is on 
hand a bill from J. W. Little, the sexton, dating from around 1900 which 
lists the following: making fence, $3.00; kindling wood, $1.00; washing 
church, $4.00; and four bushels of lime @ 10¢, $.40. 


The first major change in the church building occurred in 1915 
when an extension was added to the west end of the building to house 
the choir and the Estey pipe organ, still in use. The enlargement of the 
building cost $1600, and the cost of the organ was $2500, half of which 


was contributed by Andrew Carnegie. A lighting system to replace the : 
AM 
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kerosene lights was installed in the church. An item in the parish paper 
of the time noted that the young people raised the money to pay for it. 
It continues, “As the young people use the church more at night than 
the older ones do, this was a very proper act.” Also noted about this time, 
“A gasoline engine blower has been installed to furnish wind for the 
organ.” Up to now the organ had been pumped by hand, but the new 
organ was too large to be powered in this fashion. A dedication service 
for the organ and the addition to the edifice was held on June 13, 1915. 
At this time we find the first reference to “a large parking space for 
machines.” During the summer of 1923 an electric lighting system, using 
public power, was installed at the church, which involved building an 
electric line over a mile in length. On May 27, 1923 a marble baptismal | 
font was presented to the church by Dr. H. H. Weber on behalf of 


Mrs. J. J. Landis who gave it in memory of her parents. 


It is reported that over 1,000 attended the Feast of Rededication on 
Sunday, April 21, 1929. This celebration marked the dedication of a new 
portion of the church building. Thus the present east end of the church, 
including the tower, came into being. Mr. H. R. Lenker, the architect, 
adhered to the spirit of Georgian colonial, the style of the original build- 
ing. Mr. John Hoke was the contractor for the project. A letter from the 
architect to the Joint Council, dated August 4, 1928, indicates that the 
contract price for the addition was $22,680. It seems, however, that the 
total cost came finally to $36,000. Not long after the construction the 
tower was found to be defective and had to be torn down and 
reconstructed. 


In connection with the building program we have the following 
quotation from the minutes of September 2, 1928. “A special meeting of 
the Council was called to order by President A. H. Sprenkle. The matter 
of excavating the cellar was discussed. Mr. George Falkenstine moved, 
and S. W. Smyser seconded that the building committee be authorized 
to hire the necessary men, horses, and carts, etc. to finish the work 
quickly. The motion carried unanimously. In further discussion, it was 
thought that 30 or 35¢ per hour would be a reasonable rate of wages, 
but that the building committee use its own judgment in the matter.” 


A description of the task of excavating appeared in the “Parish 


Visitor :” “Plows and scoops (horse drawn) were used as long as possible | 
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to move ground for leveling around the church. When ground had to be 
taken away one elevator was rigged by the help of the J. E. Baker Stone 
| Company, and Mr. G. A. Hebbe and Mr. Francis Shupp supervised the 
work from beneath the church where ground was shoveled on the ele- 

vator by hand and elevated to the outside of the church on dump wagons 
| which moved it across the road. From 20 to 30 men volunteered nightly 
| from 6:30 to 10 o’clock and farmers’ teams were used until the work was 
finished. Refreshments by the Women’s Missionary Society were served.” 







































In the construction the brick, stone, and concrete work was done by 
Mr. Levi Schaeffer. Composition stones were furnished by the York 
Lithoid Products Company. All the steel and the ornamental iron was 
supplied and placed by Mr. William Christensen of York. Mr. Jesse 
Zeigler of Spring Grove installed the new steam heating plant and the 
plumbing fixtures. The lumber and millwork was furnished by John H. 
Myers and Son of York, while the plastering was done by Jacob H. Hare 
of Abbottstown. Electric wiring was installed by J. Robert Sipe of Spring 
Grove, and the Yorktowne Electric Company furnished the fixtures. 
The interior decorating was the work of Roth Brothers of York. The 
final grading and laying of the walks was the work of Harry Eppley 
and Emory Wire, assisted by William H. Stough, Paul E. Eisenhart, 
Miles S. Eisenhart, John Arnold, Clayton Rauby, W. M. Lauer, Harry 
E. Beck, and M. L. Kleinerd. 


The Dedication Service on April 21, 1929 was in charge of the Rev. 
E. V. Strasbaugh, Reformed pastor, and the Rev. C. F. V. Hesse, Lu-. 
theran pastor. Addresses were given by the Rev. J. W. Meminger, D.D. 
and by the Rev. H. H. Weber, D.D. There was a service sponsored by 
the Christian Endeavor Society in the evening, and post-dedicatory 
services each evening during the succeeding week. 


In 1938 in time for the celebration of the 175th anniversary of the 
congregation memorial art glass windows were installed. Windows 
were presented in memory of: 


Rev. Adam Stump, D.D., by his friends 
Ray M. Joseph, by Mr. and Mrs. Albert M. Joseph 

Martin and Mary Thomas, by their daughter, Mrs. Bella Landis 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Witman, by their children 
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Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel G. Martin by their children 

Ida V. Baer Smyser, by her husband, Francis P. Smyser 

John and Isabel Lau Eyster, by their daughter, Sara A. Sultner 

Mr. and Mrs. William Smyser and Mr. and Mrs. Reuben Lauer, 
by their children 

William Eyster and Leah Spangler Eyster 

Augustus Hamme, by his wife and children 

Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Richcrick, by their children 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael G. Emig, by their children 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Gross and son, by their children 

William H. Herman and family, by Adam L. Herman 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph G. Martin and William F. Kochenour, by 
Elsie J. Kochenour 

John A. Bare, by his wife 

Jacob M. Hoke 

William E. Groft, by Class number 7 

John Rauby, by his wife and children 

D. Albert Smyser, Amanda Smyser, and Jacob Reynolds, by the 
Lutheran and Reformed congregations 

Deceased members of the Lutheran and Reformed Women’s 
Missionary Societies 

Deceased members of the family, by J. Calvin Stough and family 

Deceased members of Class number 5 

Deceased members of Class number 2 

Deceased members of Class number. 6 


In addition, there were windows presented in honor of: 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Eyster, by their sons 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacob M. Rebman, by their children 
Mr. and Mrs. William Ruth, by their children 
Rev. O. P. Shellhamer, D.D., by his son 


Also, there were windows presented by: 


J. F. Biesecker and family 
The Choir 


The Junior and Senior Christian Endeavor Societies 
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Windows were executed by Meldrum and Landis of York. They 
depict, on the lower floor scenes from the life of Jesus; and, on the upper 
level, some of the best-known symbols of the Christian faith, The win- 
dow in the narthex depicts Christ Knocking at the Door, after the 
manner of Holman Hunt. It is to be noted that the windows were in- 
stalled against the advice of the architect, who urged clear glass with 
venetian blinds. The Rev. E. V. Strasbaugh and the Rev. T. H. Ressler 


conducted a service of dedication for the windows on March 27, 1938. 


Just prior to this time the pipe organ was rebuilt and chimes in- 
stalled as a gift from Elder William E. Sprenkle. 


The One Hundred Seventy-fifth Anniversary was celebrated with 
a Homecoming Service on September 4, 1938. The sermon on the occa- 
sion was delivered by the Rev. M. R. Hamsher, D.D. of Mechanicsburg, 
the president of the Central Pennsylvania Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church. 


Before the west end of the church was built and the pipe organ 
installed the choir and the organ were located on the gallery at the rear 
of the nave. The organ was pumped by hand. A receipt signed by the 
sexton in 1916 indicates that he was paid twelve dollars for pumping 
the organ twenty-four times, or fifty cents per service. There must have 
been a time when there was no organ, for our oldest members still re- 
member something of the first organist, who was Henry Hubley. 
Augustus Hamme was the first paid organist. The following served 
after Mr. Hamme: Beulah Eyster, Herbert Glatfelter, Richard Martin, 
Paul Lynerd, Mrs. James Hawkins, Charles W. Joseph (supply), and 
Miss Kathryn O’Boyle. We can assume that the organists were not 
overpaid, for we have a receipt from the organist for salary from Janu- 
ary 1, 1915 to May 1 of that year, for $11.00. This may have been the 
salary for some time, for in 1902 the Church Council agreed to pay the 
organist one hundred dollars for three years following, which we pre- 
sume to mean $33.33 per year. 


Choir directors during the memory of many of our members were 
George Hoke, Harry E. Eyster, and Michael Meyer. In recent years the 


organists have served as choir directors. 


Another feature of the average church many years ago was a sing- | 
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ing school or singing class. They were held at St. Paul’s, too. In 1912 
A. M. Nace received $20 for thirteen sessions of such a class, to begin 
on December 8. 


If we may turn back in our history for a while, we discover that 
in 1849 the Rev. Daniel Ziegler signed a receipt for $30.50 as part of his 
| salary for the year. Later he received another $3.50 towards the same 
salary, and sull later there were two payments of 75¢ and $4 respectively. 
This would indicate that his salary for the year was $38.75. 


During the period presently under consideration the salary was 
higher, but the amounts varied according to the success of the solicitors 
who canvassed the congregation for this purpose. As late as 1921 the 
pastor’s salary was still gathered in this fashion. By 1867, for example, 
the collections totalled $145.75. After the 1874 in-gathering there is listed 
a “second time collect,” indicating that the amount raised the first time 
round was insufficient. The total gathered, including the second time, 
was $194.20. By 1875 there were contributions of $8 and $10, and many 
were moving out of the 25¢ and 50¢ class into the $1 to $5 category. The 
total that year was $214.25. 


There are some old accounts which show that various amounts of 
oats, hay and other produce was supplied the pastor in lieu of salary. 
One of the sexton’s duties was to look after the minister’s horse while 
the service was in progress. This meant giving the animal a generous 
supply of oats furnished by the congregation. 


Communions were customarily held twice a year until recent times, 
in the Spring and Fall. In the Parish Telephone, the Lutheran parish 
paper of 1915 Dr. Stump (presumably) scolds the congregation for the 
poor attendance at one of the communion services. He considered the 
members fair-weather Christians and pointed out how the poor attend- 
ance affected the offering for the heating fund. The offerings at com- 
munion seasons were important for raising the necessary funds to carry 


on the church’s life. Indeed, they were the only offerings of any signif- 


cance during the whole year. 


Confirmation was normally, but not invariably, held at the time 
of the Fall communion. This meant that classes were held during the 


summer months when the weather was pleasant and the roads passable. | 
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Just as people change over the years, so does church life. In times 
| past the church as well as the nation was inclined to be more patriotic 
| than today, at least as far as outward observance goes. There is an 

account of patriotic services held at Wolf’s on July 10, 1916. Dr. Adam 
Stump preached the sermon to delegations of Patriotic Order of Sons of 
America who were present from York, New Salem, Stoverstown, and 
LaBott. The York Cadets were present, and the choir sang, “God Save 
Our Union,” presumably not intending the union church thereby. The 
building was decorated with flags and flowers. After the service the 
members of the church entertained the cadets at dinner. 


There are recurring items listed among the old church receipts, 
| items which seem strange to us. They include: locust posts, lime, coal, 
wine, window blinds, and oats. 


We wonder, too, what Dr. Stump meant when he wrote in 1916 
“Thus all work together at Wolf’s, and the result certainly is fine. The 
kickers have kicked themselves out. There are none left.” Can it be that 
there was dissention even in the good old days? 
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The Church at Work 


=e ass] O ONE KNOws how many auxiliary organizations the con- 
cP ARNE | gregation has had since its founding. We can suppose that 
there were many born in great hope, only to die an un- 
timely death. Others grew to fruition and made major 
contributions to the church’s life. Some live on today 
either in their original form, in their successors, or in their modern 


counterparts. 


It is fairly certain that there were no auxiliaries at all in the earliest 
days, not even a Sunday School, for the Sunday School movement had 
not yet begun. The difficulty of transportation and a certain amount of 
danger in travelling ruled out “extra” sessions, except funerals, Prepara- 
tory Services, and the like. Worship services normally were longer than 
now, and socializing before and after the services probably satisfied many 
needs for fellowship. It was, after all, a pioneer day when man’s and 
woman’s work was never done. 


Among the organizations to which records make reference but 
which are now defunct were: the W H and F M S, which we take to 
have been the Women’s Home and Foreign Missionary Society; later, a 
Women’s Missionary Society, a Young People’s Missionary Society, a 
Light Brigade, the Christian Endeavor and the Junior Christian En- 
deavor. Very likely there were others. 


Of the organizations no longer in existence none made a greater 
contribution to the life of the church than the Christian Endeavor, nor is 
as much known about any of the others. On this occasion, therefore, it 
will be symbolic of all. The Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor was organized under the guidance of the Rev. O. P. Shellhamer 
on October 4, 1913. Its purpose was, in part, “to promote an earnest 
Christian life among its members, to increase their mutual acquaintance, 
and to make them more useful in the service of God.” 


We must remember that this organization came into being before 
automobiles were common, so the young folks walked to the meetings, 
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or came by horse and buggy. The Christian Endeavor Society was or- 
ganized with sixty four charter members and grew eventually to nearly 
two hundred, including affiliated and honorary members. 


This organization was never merely ornamental, but made itself 
useful to the congregations. For example, during the rededicatory serv- 
ices in 1929 it sponsored part of them, as it did on many other occasions. 
It was through the Christian Endeavor that friendship was formed with 
Dr. Ellsworth E. Jackson of Philadelphia, who has remained a friend of 
the congregation ever since. 


The Society was proud to have trained those who later became 
| leaders in the church and in the other auxiliaries of the church. Also, its | 
| members held county and state posts in the Christian Endeavor Society, | 
and attended national as well as international conventions. 


A Junior Christian Endeavor Society came into being a few years 
after the senior organization was formed. This group met between the 
close of the Sunday School lesson and the beginning of the sermon 
during the church service, when they were brought into the church in a 
group. Nearly one hundred of the Junior Endeavorers met in the base- 
ment of the sexton’s house. 


Christian Endeavor served a noble and worthy purpose for our 


church. It pioneered in youth work among us, trained young people in 
leadership; our church today would be weaker without its work in the 
past. Eventually, however, it passed its zenith and declined in both 
numbers and influence. After about 37 years of excellent service to the 
church, it became clear that the Christian Endeavor Society would have 
to give way to the denominational youth organizations which had by 
then taken the field. The Society was dissolved and the treasury divided 
between the two congregations, with the stipulation that the money be 
used as memorials. 


Clearly, the most significant auxiliary of any church is its Sunday 
School, for it, in a unique way, has the privilege or educating in the 
Christian faith. Scarcely any task could be more challenging or more 
important. When the Sunday School was organized at Wolf’s we do not | 
know. It is not listed among the few known schools in 1840. It could 
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be that it came into being in the post-Civil War period when church 


schools were organized by the hundreds and when they seemed to 
flourish, 


Some years ago one of the older members of the church, shortly 
before her death, told what she remembered of the old Sunday School. 
| Sometime back in the last century Mrs. Albert Sprenkle reported that if 
there were as many as fifty in Sunday School it was considered a crowd. 
The older people sat in the center of the church while the children sat 
along the sides. There was no center aisle in those days, nor were there 
any quarterlies or other literature to put into the hands of the pupils. 
Mrs. Sprenkle reports that Mr. Witman, the superintendent, read scrip- 
ture passages in German and offered a prayer. Singing was done without 
the aid of an instrument. In fact, Mrs. Sprenkle reports that she was 
one of the solicitors for the first organ and that she was permitted to 
play after it was secured. She was still a young girl. Mr. Little, who led 
the singing, apparently was displeased when the young lady hit the 
wrong notes. There was a German class taught by Mr. Witman, and, 
presumably, at least one other, in English. Sunday School was a Spring- 
to-Autumn affair and was never held through the Winter, coming to a 
close shortly after the annual picnic. 


At a later date this same Mrs. Sprenkle, having meanwhile been a 
member of the Sunday School at St. Matthew’s in York, returned to 
Wolf's, only to discover that she was the only married woman present, 
and that married women evidently did not feel that they should be part 
of the Sunday School. Single-handedly Mrs. Sprenkle was responsible 


for persuading married women to attend and to organize a class. 


In the past the special days with their programs received a great 
deal of attention and were the highlights of the Sunday School year, 
especially Christmas, Easter, and Children’s Day. Rehearsals would be 
held regularly for a month before the event, and on the evening of the 


production (programs were always evening affairs) the church would 
often be crowded an hour before starting time. 


To enumerate all the many fine activities in which our Sunday 
Church School has participated would be to produce a lengthy list. Over 
the years we note many activities which testify to the interest of the 
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school in the general welfare of the church at home and abroad. For 
| many years there was a Sunday School orchestra; the school contributed 
towards an annual banquet for the orchestra and the church choir. There 
were annual contributions to the missionary causes of the two congre- 
gations, and for some years the school helped the congregations support 
native students in other parts of the world. During World War II we 
note frequent contributions to War Relief. All through the years good 
community causes have been helped and other churches in need have 
been given sympathetic aid. An abiding part of the program has been 
the sending of flowers to church families in bereavement. A Three- 
Score-and Ten Party is sponsored annually by one of the classes for the 
older members of the Sunday School and Church. A major item of the | 
Sunday School program is the annual picnic which deserves a write-up | 
of its own. 


In the children’s division of the Sunday Church School, two annual 
events stand out, a picnic for children and an Easter egg hunt held in 
the church grove. 


The success and value of a Sunday School depends largely upon 
those who serve as superintendents. Many men have served faithfully in 
this capacity over a period of years. Among them we can name: Daniel 
Meckley, Daniel Witman, Elic Hubley, Jeremiah Baer, Ed. Spangler, 
Harvey Kohr, Harry Lauer, Sherman Smyser, William E. Groft, Paul 
Rauby, Theodore Benedict, Carl Smyser, Ed. Gentzler. To enumerate 
all the other officers would fill a book, but all of them from the superin- 
tendents to assistant pianists have made contributions in their way to 
the good of the school. 


Just as in any other church, we have had to have a concern about 
a supply of teachers. As early as 1916 we note the graduation of a 
Teacher Training Class, the first. In the presence of both pastors, the 
Sunday School orchestra, and a quartette, the following received diplo- 
mas: Sherman Smyser, John Rauby, Hazel Kohr, Eva Sprenkle, Albert 
Sprenkle, Edward Swartz, Harry Beck, Florence Rauby, Daisy Rauby, 
Paul Rauby, Harry Lauer, Clarence Smyser, Ada Hamme, Luther Gross, 
and Bertha Neiman. Many other training classes have been held over the 
years, and members of the school have attended denominational and | 
interdenominational leadership training schools throughout the county. 
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Since June of 1962 when the Lutheran congregation moved, ours 
has not been a union Sunday School. In anticipation of the event a set 
of by-laws was adopted and officers elected. The school has no history of 
its own but is attempting to carry on some of the best tradition and 
activity of the former one. 


Although it is not an auxiliary, the Vacation Church School should 
be listed here. It, too, was conducted on a union basis until 1962, but 
since then has been operated as the congregation’s own. It is set up by 
the Education Committee, and the arrangements are approved by the 
Consistory. It is financed, in part, by the Sunday Church School. 


The Vacation School meets in the grove for a given period, usually | 
two weeks, during the month of June. For the past few years it has met | 
in the evening when parents would be free to bring their children. 
Approximately sixty-five children have been enrolled each year, with a 
staff of about fifteen. The pastor serves as director of the Vacation 
School. 


The Women’s Guild is the modern counterpart of an older Mis- 
sionary Society. Theoretically, all the women of the congregation are 
members, but in actual practice probably only one-fourth of them partici- 
pate with anything like regularity. The Guild meets monthly for edu- 
cational and inspirational sessions, and throughout the year sponsors 
events of significance in the congregation’s life, such as family nights, 
mission studies, Bible studies, an annual Thankoffering Service, and 
others. Its annual Ham and Turkey Suppers are events long anticipated 
both within and without the congregation. 


The congregation has learned to depend upon the Guild in many 
ways. In the last few years the women’s group has purchased a slide and 
filmstrip projector for the church, made a large contribution toward the 
purchase of new choir robes, bought new hymnals for the choir, and 
contributed generously toward the building fund. Annually the Guild 
pays half the registration fee for young people who attend our church 
camps, and also sends two delegates from its own group to the annual 
Guild conferences. 


One of the organizations which grew out of the former Christian 
Endeavor Society is the Youth Fellowship, our auxiliary for post-con- 
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firmation young people. Its membership is constantly changing as young 
people are added to our church rolls and as others feel that their age no 
| longer qualifies them for membership in the group. Over the years 
| several hundred young people have participated in its program, have 
| had an influence on the organization and have, in turn, been influenced 

by it. The Hallowe’en floats which required a great deal of work, the 
_ observance of Christ’s Workdays with proceeds given for benevolences, 
various dramatic efforts, the annual Youth Fellowship Service, the early 
Easter service, and many other contributions to community and church 
life are remembered by all. This organization stands ready to help when- 
ever it is needed in the church. The young people are glad to help in a 
church service, to usher, to undertake a project; for all of this we count 
the organization a vital part of our church life. 


May 17, 1960 was called “Charter Night” by the men of our church 
who on that day formally called the local chapter of the Churchmen’s 
Fellowship into existence. Actually, meetings had been held prior to 
that date, exploring the possibility of an organization for men and its 
program. 


From thirty to forty men participate in the various activities of the 
Fellowship, which fills a need in our congregational life. Its activities 
include: an annual Laymen’s Sunday Service, an annual Fellowship 
Supper, trips to major league ball games, etc. It, too, is an organization 
upon which the officers of the church and the pastor learn to depend 
when help is needed for a project underway, such as painting the par- 
sonage, remodeling the children’s division of the church, and the like. 
The group contributes liberally to a national project as well as to local 
needs. 


It is an exaggeration to report that the origin of the Wolf’s Church 
Picnic is lost in antiquity. That would put it back too far, but no one 
seems to know just when or how it began. There has always been a 
picnic within the memories of our oldest living members. 


There are those who remember, or who remember their parents 
telling, when the children, and perhaps their parents, too, lined up at 
the church and marched to the picnic behind the band. At the grove 


games were played, music enjoyed, and 
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days each family brought a basket supper, so that the effect was that of a 
simple, congregational gathering. 


At quite an early date, though, meals began to be served to out- 
siders. This may have been about the time that bands were first hired 
to provide entertainment. We presume that a committee or committees 
were appointed, and most, if not all, of the food was brought from the 
homes of the congregation. This, of course, was when a large proportion 
of our families lived on farms, so that the matter was less difficult than 
it might be if we tried it today. There was no charge for the meal, but 
jars were, placed on the tables for donations. We can imagine that some 
gave and some did not. The sale of chicken corn soup, now a major 
attraction at the picnic, did begin within the memory of some of our | 
members, but we do not know the exact date. Mrs. Paul Rauby re- | 
members her mother saying, “Why don’t we make a kettle of soup?” 
The following picnic a fire was made out of doors and the soup prepared. 
This was the modest beginning of what has become the production of 
twenty or thirty or more kettles of soup each year on the first Saturday 
of September. 


There were no accommodations in the grove in those days. The ab- 
sence of buildings meant that all cooking and serving took place in the 
open. Boards, trestles, and whatever else was needed for erecting a band- 
stand and picnic tables were stored at the church and transported back 
and forth each year. A family with a number of boys such as the Erwin 
Smyser’s was in demand for this chore. Everything had to be removed 
after the picnic on a Saturday evening and returned to its place in the 
church, including the Sunday School chairs. Even the iron kettles in 
which the soup was made were borrowed. Before the days of electricity 
at the grove, a portable system was set up with a tractor (Erwin 
Smyser’s) producing the power. 


Picnics were not always held in the present grove. There are those 
who remember when they were held along the Wolf’s Church Road 
near William Stough’s. At other times they were held along the East 
Berlin Road near Biesecker’s Mill, and in a grove between Bair and the 
Hanover Road. It may be that they were held only once or twice in some 
of these places but it did break the continuity. Most of the picnics, how- 
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ever, were held in the present grove through the great kindness of Mr. 
Jacob M. Hoke who, at his death, willed the grove to the church. 


The church grove has become a special responsibility of the Sun- 
day Church School which appoints a committee to look after its main- 
tenance. In modern times buildings have been erected, including a large 
pavilion while encloses ample eating and seating space as well as two 
kitchens, one especially designed to handle kettles of soup. Four other 
substantial buildings and a bandstand with bleacher seats for spectators 
complete the present fine facilities at the grove. 


There began operation on January 1, 1961, as part of the dissolu- 
tion of the Union Church, an incorporated cemetery association, the title 
of which is: St. Paul’s Church Cemetery of West Manchester Township. 
It operates according to a set of By-laws approved by the two congre- 
gations, and has a board made up of an equal number of representatives 
of the two congregations, the Saint Paul Lutheran Church and our own. 


The various graveyards and cemeteries and their relation to the 
church has not always been so clear. The earliest burials were probably 
on family lands. At least one of these is recorded in the old Church 
Book. After that, what is now known as the Bott’s Cemetery or Grave- 
yard was used. Peter Wolf was buried there along with a number of 
Bott’s, Ziegler’s and others whose names are associated with the early 
history of our church. This has led some to suppose that the church was 
once located there, but this does not seem to have been so. 


In 1814 Peter Bott and his wife, Elizabeth, deeded this part of their 
ground to the church (see page 9). In 1840 Peter Bott, Sr., in deeding 
land to Adam Bott, inserted this clause: “Nevertheless the said Peter 
Bott, Senior, except and reserve the grave yard lying within the bounds 
of the within described tract of land, which said grave yard containing 
one quarter of an acre, together also the free and uninterrupted use, 
liberty, and privilege of road or passage extending out of and from the 
public road, northwest from the land, and leading through the land 
hereby sold to said graveyard, together with a free ingress, egress, and 
regress to and for the Lutheran and Reformed congregation forever.” 
The Bott’s Graveyard is now the responsibility of the Cemetery | 
Corporation. | 
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Before the time of these deeds, however, burials were made in the 
graveyard adjacent to the church. Lots were never sold and the deceased 
were buried in rows without regard to families. Some years ago all the 
stones were removed, the plot graded and seeded, and the stones replaced 
in family groupings. There is no assurance that the stones are presently 
over the graves they purport to commemorate. In fact, it is only acci- 
dental, if they are. In the extensions to the building, both west and east, 
graves were destroyed, although on the west side the stones were in- 
corporated into the building. 


Four acres and thirty-five perches of land were purchased in 1881 
from Harris Emig and his wife, Mary, for the consideraton of $1600. | 
This is what we now call the old cemetery, across the Wolf’s Church | 
Road from the church building. More recently, acreage was purchased 
at other places near the church, chiefly west of the road which leads to 
the church grove. This is the more modern cemetery which is being 
developed and offered for use as the need requires. 


This is perhaps the place to pay some tribute to our church sextons, 
who have in the past served also as caretakers of the graveyard and 
cemetery. The agreements made between the church council and the 
sextons in the past reveals the dual nature of their work. In 1906, for 
example the duties included: mow the graveyard and cemetery twice 
each year, keep fence and hitching posts in order, whitewash all board 
fences once a year, “wash out” the church once a year and dust it at 
other times, remove snow from cemetery paths and around church, 
remove ground left from digging graves, “pull bell” for funerals and 
church services. For this the sexton shall be permitted to live in the house 
rent free and shall also receive $40 per year. These duties were reiterated 
over the years in subsequent agreements. Some of the common duties 
of the sexton were not spelled out, however. It was his job to fill the 
lamps with kerosene and to keep them clean, to see that there were fires 
in the stoves during the cold season, and many other little chores com- 
mon to the office of sexton. When it was no longer customary for the 
family or the neighbors to open graves, this became the sexton’s job. He 
was also to mow the Bott’s graveyard twice a year, for which he would 
receive one dollar each time. When we remember that this work had to 
be done without modern equipment we can realize what a job it was. 
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Mowing, for example, was done with a scythe and the grass raked by 


hand. 


Before the days of an annual salary for the sexton, and perhaps 
| along with the salary when it was very small, an annual “collection” 
was taken for the sexton. This probably never went over fifty dollars 

{| and many times fell below that figure. 


It seems that the church provided a house for the sexton from early 
times, for we have a history of its replacement in 1847. This was a log 
house with a room in the basement used for school purposes. It was 
replaced by the present house, on the same site, during the time that 
J. W. Little was sexton, early in the 1880s. 


The sexton’s whose names we know are: Henry Hubley, J. W. 
Little, Denton Little, Bert Little, Jerrie J. Aldinger, Paul Eisenhart, 
Kurvin Lecrone, Denton Little, Jr., and John E. Wolfe. Several served 


for very long periods of time, J. W. Little for thirty-three years, and 
Paul Eisenhart for thirty-six years. 
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Marriage and Divorce 


NTIL 1962 St. Paul’s never knew what it meant to be alone. 

Probably from the very day of organization in 1763, or 

earlier, it found itself part of a union arrangement as well 

as part of a charge, thus being involved not only with a 

sister congregation in the same building but also with the 
other churches, most of the time three others, in the charge. 


The reasons which probably prompted the formation of union 
churches is touched on in the first chapter. Some others could be added. 
The common German background and tongue may have been a more 
important factor than we sometimes think. It made it natural for the 
Lutheran and Reformed people to come to a common understanding. 
Moreover, the two churches existed side by side in the fatherland, so it 
did not seem unnatural to share a building in their new country. Fam- 
ilies intermarried to such an extent that in some families there might 
be as many belonging to one congregation as to the other. It was cus- 
tomary for the girls to be confirmed in the same denomination as the 
mother and for the boys to become members of the same congregation 
as their father. There came the time when many felt at home in either 
congregation, and many did not know who was Reformed and who 
was Lutheran. A large number attended services each Sunday, no matter 
who was in charge. The union church was very real, and many were 
conscious of belonging to the union church rather than to either 
denomination. 


There is another factor involved here, which may be overlooked. 
The church of the eighteenth century was not likely to be exclusive; it 
gave only a passing thought to denomination. The Rev. Jacob Lischy 
who founded our church was for a long time as much at home with the 
Moravians as with the Reformed people. While perhaps to a lesser 
extent, this was true with most ministers. There was a fraternal feeling 
toward ministers and churches of other denominations. Congregations 
could scarcely help but catch this feeling. It is almost inconceivable that 
any minister, either Lutheran or Reformed, would have felt out of place 
in a union church prior to the dawn of the present century. 
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| In the eighteenth century there was a movement, led by Dr. Samuel 
| S. Schmucker of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, to 
} unite the Lutheran and Reformed churches. While this bold attempt 
came to nought, squelched by both sides, it had considerable influence, 
| especially among some of Dr. Schmucker’s pupils. Almost surely some 
who occupied the Lutheran pulpit at St. Paul’s had studied with, or 
were influenced by Dr. Schmucker. This would have helped to tear 
aside any kind of barrier which might have existed between the two 
congregations. 


On November 1, 1847 the union church was incorporated by order 
of the courts of York County. The church operated under this charter 
| until dissolution was legalized and the charter surrendered on December | 
| 31, 1961. Article 11 of the charter states “The clear yearly value, interest | 
or incomes of the Real and Personal Estate of said corporation, shall 
not at any time exceed Two Thousand Dollars.” In the light of the 
mid-twentieth century Article 12 is also interesting: “The aforesaid 
congregations shall have and enjoy equal rights and privileges in the 
church property, Burial Grounds and other lands belonging to said 
church, or hold for the use thereof.” The time was to come when the one 
congregation would have to fight for those rights and privileges. 


About this same time By-laws were adopted. Some of the articles 
now sound dated and quaint, but one wonders whether they did not 
reflect situations and incidents within the life of the union church. 


Article VI. Should there be anyone in the congregation, who 
can or could give something for the support of the congrega- 
tion or the Minister who serves it, and does not do it, such an 
one excludes himself from his right to the school-house, 
church, and cemetery; nevertheless, should request be made 
to bury such an one or one of his household upon the ceme- 
tery, petition is to be made to the two Presidents of the con- 
gregations, and these shall treat with such excluded ones ac- 
cording to their best judgment. 


Article VII The Church Council and the Treasurer after the 
new Elders and Deacons have been installed, shall hold a 
yearly reckoning, when it shall be suitable to the Church 
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Council, but the congregation shall be informed each time 
when the reckoning shall take place. 


Article IX Annually all these By-Laws shall be read to the 
congregation, after the installation of the new Elders and 
Deacons as may be suitable to the church council; one year 
after the installation of the Lutheran and the next year after 
the installation of the Reformed Elders and Deacons and thus 
alternately every year. 


Not all the articles are as quaint as this; they relate also to the 
practical matters of calling a minister, improvements in the property, 
Sundays for services, and the like. 


When, in recent years, the Lutheran congregation refused to recog- 
nize the By-laws as binding, they were reiterated by the joint Council 
and Consistory on January 14, 1959 and remained the laws under which 
the congregations operated until June 1962. 


At one time the church was union in almost every sense of the 
word. The Sunday School was union, and remained so to the very end; 
the choir was union; the cemetery was held by the union church, as was 
the grove; there was a union missionary society for the women; and the 
Christian Endeavor was union. About the only area which was never 
union was that in which each congregation maintained its own treasury, 
called and supported its own pastor, and elected its own church officers. 


There was a union treasurer and a union treasury, however, per- 
haps from the start. The property was maintained jointly, the sexton 
paid jointly and, until 1961, the organist paid jointly. There was a 
quarterly meeting of the Consistory and Council to consider matters of 
mutual concern, to report on the state of the treasury, and to plan any 
union services or other celebrations which may have been in the offing. 


Money was raised for the union treasury in various ways which 
included the loose offerings on a Sunday morning, the offerings at 
services designated “union,” contributions from the congregational 
treasuries, gifts from individuals, interest on endowment funds, etc. 
Until recent years the union treasury did not fare handsomely. On July 
18, 1911, for example, the treasurer reported a balance of $45.26. The 
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— he received from offerings (and this appears to have been the only 
source of income) until the following April was $143.48. Some offerings 
| were as little as sixty-three cents, while several went up to $20 and $30. 

These higher offerings possibly reflect special appeals for coal or other 
| unusual expenses. For the fiscal year ending May 31, 1919 the union 
church statement indicates receipts, including the previous balance, of 
$737.69 and expenses of $516.54. By 1929 the total receipts had risen to 
$2,006.73, and the expenses were $2,058.67, leaving a deficit. Ten years 
later, in 1939, receipts and expenditures were about the same as in 1929, 
By 1954 there were three different accounts reported by the union treas- 
urer. In the general account the amount of receipts and disbursements 
was about double that of 1939. There was also a maintenance fund and 
| @ cemetery account, so that the total amount of income was about $7,500. 
By 1962, the final year of the operation of a joint treasury both receipts 
and expenditures had sunk to about $2,000, 
















Eventually a number of factors brought about the dissolution of 
the union church. One was sheer numbers of members, The two con- 
gregations came to number over 1100 members. There is some question 
whether even a single congregation should ever become that large, and 
when that number represents two congregations in one building the 
difficulty is readily understandable. 







Also, churches and church people were becoming more denomina- 
tionally conscious. By this time the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
had emerged as a national church with an acute consciousness of mis- 
sion, which the older Reformed Church did not always have. The 
United Lutheran Church, one of the strongest church bodies in America, 
rightly expected her congregations to be Lutheran. Thus, denominational 
programs were formulated, which the local church was expected to 
carry out. This became a virtual impossibility in a union church, so 
pastors and sensitive laymen smarted under the restrictions laid upon 
them. Moreover, the judicatories to which both congregations belonged 
had taken action frowning upon the continuance of union churches, and 
pastors felt under some conviction to carry out this wish. 














Perhaps basic to the whole problem was a dying enthusiasm for the 
union church so that, with some exceptions, great numbers in both 
congregations no longer cared about getting along together or cooperat- | 
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ing. There was a feeling of restlessness, a desire to be about the con- 
gregation’s business. Some of this feeling is evident in reports and ac- 
tions even twenty years before dissolution took place, and it became 
accelerated in the 1950’s. 


The handwriting was on the wall when the congregations split 
from their associates in the charges, ours occurring in 1957. Obviously, 
a full-time pastor would not be content with part-time duties. At the 
critical time both congregations called pastors with the understanding 
that dissolution was near and that they would need to mark time only 
for a while. 


The process of dissolution was somewhat involved and never very 
inspiring. We cannot recount it in detail here. On April 5 and April 12, 
1959 the congregations which made up the union church voted, favoring 
dissolution. A joint Study Committee was organized. Originally Fred 
Gladfelter, Ivan Joseph, Theodore Kling, the pastor, and Dr. Alfred C. 
Bartholomew of the Lancaster Seminary formed the Evangelical and 
Reformed part of the committee. The first meeting was held on June 5, 
1959 and the last on April 13, 1962. Between these dates the committee 
met monthly, and sometimes more often. A great many important matters 
came before it, such as the formation of a cemetery association, the value 
of the church property, the proposal as to the disposition of that prop- 
erty, the disposition of assets held jointly, the old graveyard adjacent 
to the church, the division of certain funds, the legal dissolution of the 
union church, and the many practical matters relating to actual dissolu- 
tion. As might be expected, there were some snags in the proceedings 
of the committee, but for the most part everything went well. Agree- 
ments made by the Study Committee were referred to the Consistory 
and to the Lutheran Council for approval, which almost always was 
given unanimously. | 


Part of the proceedings in the matter of dissolution involved the 
beginning of services every Sunday for both congregations. The Lu- 
therans had planned to do this for a long while, but the Consistory 
refused to accede to their desires. As the dissolution date began to be 
fixed it became clear that the move would be a wise one for both con- 
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| on April 9, 1961 which dealt with many practical matters, and which 
indicated specifically that every-Sunday services would begin for both 
congregations on May 14, 1961, with the Lutherans holding services 
before the Sunday School hour, and the Evangelical and Reformed 
congregation meeting after the Sunday School hour. 









It was agreed that the property, including the church building and 
the adjacent graveyard, the sexton’s house and lot, the parking lots, and 
the picnic grove, should be valued at $96,000, The Evangelical and Re- 
formed congregation voted overwhelmingly to purchase the Lutheran 
share for $48,000. 








The Lutheran congregation moved into its new building on June 3, | 
1962, and shortly thereafter the full sum was paid them for their share | 
of the property, and the Evangelical and Reformed congregation (by | 
then, United Church of Christ) took full possession. 







The union church was probably an_ historical necessity. Un- 
doubtedly dissolution was an historical necessity. The time of the union 
church had run out. It had served its day and purpose well, but was no 
longer adequate for our time. After 199 years we bade it a fond adieu but 
there was “neither sorrow nor crying, for the former things had passed 
away.” 









From its beginning St. Paul’s was linked with other churches to 
form a charge. For a number of years the charge consisted of most of 
the churches of the county, with the pastor of the church at York sup- 
plying the pulpits. Church services were probably held not more than 
once each month, and possibly less frequently than that. As churches 
grew more numerous and more affluent, this arrangement became un- 
desirable or even impossible. Then rural churches in given areas were 
constituted as charges. The congregations comprising the charges varied 
from time to time, but before our century only a very strong rural 
congregation would attempt to carry on by itself. Thus we find the 
following report of a committee on overtures of Zion’s Classis, probably 
around 1860. “A communication from Holtzschwam, Pigeon Hills, 
Strayer’s, and Wolf’s congregations, asking that they might be consti- 
tuted a regular charge.” The action was: “Your committee would re- | 
spectfully recommend that Classis grant this request of the four congre- 
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ations mentioned to be organized into a new charge. The four 


g 
congregations are Holtzschwam, Pigeon Hills, Wolf's, and Strayer’s, to 


| be called the Paradise Charge.” The Messenger of June 19, 1861, report- 
| ing on this action, comments, “This charge will constitute a pleasant 
| and promising field of labor. It is at present without a pastor, but no 


doubt will secure one before long. It is exclusively German.” 


After some time Strayer’s Church dropped out of the charge, but 
the Paradise Charge, consisting of Holtzschwam, Pigeon Hills, and 
Wolf’s continued until 1942. On October 11 of that year our congrega- 
tion was asked to vote on the formation of a new charge, to consist of 
St. Paul’s and Salem, Jacobus, and to be known as the Salem Charge. 
The vote carried, and on December 13, 1942 the Rev. E. V. Strasbaugh, | 
who had been pastor of the Paradise Charge, was installed as the pastor 
of the Salem Charge. A parsonage was secured at 231 Springdale Avenue 
in York, so the pastor would live about mid-way between the two 
churches of the charge. 


On January 28, 1957 the congregation of Salem Church, Jacobus, 
voted to serve its relations with St. Paul’s (Wolf’s) Church and to 
become an independent charge. This was done for the good of Salem 
congregation but presumably without the consent of our Consistory. 
This, then, posed a problem for St. Paul’s. Some attempt was made to 
link up with another church to form a charge, but without success. 
Finally, it was determined to pursue the only avenue open, to go it alone. 


The evolutionary process is clear. For about eighty years St. Paul’s 
was. part of a four, and then a three, point charge. (Although Dr. Shell- 
hamer served more churches than this, they were probably not officially 
part of the charge.) In 1942 it found itself part of a two-point charge 
and by 1957, it had to move alone. Also, in 1962 the union relationship 
came to an end, since when the congregation is free to do the Lord’s 
work in a constructive way. 
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AITY AND CLERGY together form the human part of the 
VM church. In the Protestant tradition neither is placed ahead 
of the other. Yet, a congregation normally looks to its 
pastors for leadership, inspiration, and the interpretation 
of the faith. In varying degrees, and as their abilities and 
training have permitted, the following ministers have served as pastors 
of this congregation. We honor their faithful service and their devotion 
to their calling. 
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(According to Dr. William J. Hinke) 


1764-1770 — Rev. Jacob Lischy 

1771-1773 Rey. Philip William Otterbein 
(probable, not certain) 

1774-1786 — Rev. Daniel Wagner (probable) 

1786-1788 Rev. George Troldenier (probable) 

1791-1792 Rev. Philip Stock 

1793-1803 Rev. Daniel Wagner 

1804-1827 Rev. George Geistweit 

1827-1829 _— Rev. James R. Reily 

1832-1861 = Rev. Daniel Ziegler 

1861-1865 Rev. Jacob Kehm 

1865-1872 Rev. Jacob Ziegler 

1874-1894 _— Rev. Israel Weisz 

1894-1927. _—— Rev. Oliver P. Shellhamer 

1927-1951 Rev. E. V. Strasbaugh 

1952-1957 _—_ Rev. George L. Harting 

1958- Rev. Donald W. Schlicher 









Rev. Jacoz Liscuy 








Jacob Lischy was born in Muehlhausen, then in Switzerland, now 
in France, in 1719, May 28. He became a linen weaver by occupation. 
In a publication issued by him in 1748 Lischy reported that he was 


converted when he was fourteen years of age and that in his sixteenth 
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year he began to preach privately. At the age of nineteen he visited 
Marienborn where he first came into contact with the Moravian Breth- 
ren whom he learned to love, and at whose headquarters at Herrnhut 
he spent about nine months. 


Lischy arrived in Philadelphia on the “Snow Catharine” with a 
group of Moravian emigrants on June 7, 1742. During the summer and 
fall of 1742 he accompanied Count Zinzendorf, the leader of the Mora- 
vians, on several journeys throughout Moravian territory in Pennsyl- 
vania. Here he learned to know many Reformed people and probably 
preached to them as well as to the Moravians, and he calls himself an 
“Itinerant preacher.” On September 17, 1742 he married Mary Benezet | 
of Philadelphia, and in January of 1743 he was ordained by Moravian | 
Bishop David Nitschmann. 


After his ordination Lischy settled at Cocalico, near Ephrata, 
Lancaster County, which he used as headquarters from which to minis- 
ter to as many as eighteen congregations, most, if not all of them, 
Reformed. He was, in reality, a missionary to the Reformed people, sent 
by the Moravians. Several of the congregations which Lischy served 
issued regular calls, inviting him to become their pastor. Others were 
probably preaching points without organized congregations. 


All through his ministry Lischy encountered opposition. People 
suspected that he was not “echt reformirt,” so he had to spend a great 
deal of time and energy defending his position. This he did through 
pamphlets which he had printed and distributed, as well as through 
appearances at synods and specially called meetings of one sort or an- 
other. He incurred the strong opposition of John Philip Boehm. Finally 
in 1747, largely through the influence of Schlatter, Lischy broke com- 
pletely with the Moravians. 


In 1744 Lischy received a call from the church at York, which he 
declined. However, he did respond favorably to a second call from York 
in 1745, He became a full member of the Coetus in 1748 and a strong 
defender of Schlatter. Several times during his pastorate at York com- 
plaints were made against him, so in 1753 he resigned. The congregation 
rallied to his support, however, and he was recalled in 1754. His wife 
died in 1757 and sometime thereafter he married his maid-servant under 
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compromising circumstances. He then had to leave the church, and he 


was suspended from the ministry. In our day this would probably mean 
the end of a professional career. In the more fluid period of the eight- 
| eenth century, though, this was not so. From his farm between Spring 
| Grove and Jefferson Lischy ministered to—in our case, helped to form— 
| a number of congregations. Dr. Hinke lists them as Strayers, Jacob’s 
(Stone Church), St. David’s, St. Peter’s, (Lischy’s), Emmanuel in Han- 
over, Silver Run in Maryland, Lower Bermudian in Adams County, as 
well as Wolf’s. His handwriting appears first in our record book in 1764, 
although, as indicated elsewhere, we believe he organized the congrega- 
tion at least as early as 1763. Lischy finally retired in 1770 and lived on 
his farm until his death in 1780. 


































Rev. Puitiep WILLIAM OTTERBEIN 





We cannot be sure that Otterbein ever served our congregation as 
pastor, but Dr. Hinke thinks it probable. If so, he may have been the 
most distinguished pastor the church has ever had. 


Philip William Otterbein was born June 3, 1726 at Dillenburg in 
Nassau-Dillenburg. In 1742 he entered the Reformed University of 
Herborn. He served as a teacher and in 1748 became a candidate in 
theology. 


In 1752 Michael Schlatter came to Herborn seeking young min- 
isters to accompany him to Pennsylvania. Otterbein was one of the first 
to volunteer. He appeared before the deputies of the synods at the 
Hague, and on March 14, 1752 was commissioned as a missionary to 
Pennsylvania. He was assigned to the church at Lancaster and while 
there he passed through a profound religious experience “by the which 
he consecrated himself more fully to the service of Christ and the con- 
version of souls.” 





Otterbein resigned at Lancaster in 1758, intending to return to 
Germany. Instead, he began to minister at Tulpehocken, where he 
served from 1758 to 1760 and where he began to hold prayer-meetings. 
In 1760 he moved to Frederick, Maryland where he served as pastor 
until 1765. He entered his first baptism at York on November 10, 1763. 
We know that he served congregations other than the one in the city, 
so it is possible that he served ours after Lischy retired in 1770. 
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While he was pastor at York Otterbein took his long-contemplated 
voyage to Germany. This was between April 1770 and October 1771. He 
| served at York until April 1774. Then he became pastor of the Second 
Reformed Church in Baltimore where he introduced a number of pietis- 
| tic practices such as societies, class meetings, prayer meetings, etc. After 
1791 Otterbein attended the synods of the Reformed church infrequently 
and, although never giving up his Reformed Church affiliation, took 
increasing interest in the “United Brethren” and their annual confer- 
ences, and became the leading figure in this new denomination. There 
are a great many United Brethren (now Evangelical United Brethren) 
churches across the country named after Otterbein. Because he espoused 
the warm, pietistic type of religion as opposed to a formal, rationalistic 
| type, it has been said that “when Otterbein left the Reformed Church 
he took the stove with him.” He lived to be more than 87 years old, 
dying in 1813. 
Rev. JoHN Dante, WacNER 


John Daniel Wagner was born January 11, 1750 at Eibelshausen 
in the province of Nassau. He arrived, with his family, at Philadelphia 
on the ship “Edinburgh” on October 2, 1753. 


From 1764 to 1770 he studied ancient languages with the Rev. J. 
Daniel Gros of Allentown. He then studied theology under the Rev. 
William Hendel at Lancaster. In 1771 the Coetus gave Wagner permis- 
sion to “preach and catechize,” which he did in York County under 
the supervision of the Rev. P. W. Otterbein. An examination by the 
Coetus followed in 1772, after which Wagner was ordained. It seems 
that Wagner then had the responsibility for the rural churches of York 
County, possibly, thinks Dr. Hinke, including our own. 


When Otterbein left York in 1774, Wagner accepted the call to that 
pastorate. In 1786 he went to Tulpehocken where he served until 1793 
when he was recalled to York, serving there until 1802. His hand clearly 
appears in our church record during this period, so we are on solid 
ground in considering him the pastor of Wolf’s church during his second 
pastorate in York. After leaving York, he ministered at Frederick, Mary- 
land, until his death in 1810. 


He was married to Anna Reitzel of Lancaster in 1775. Of this | 
union eight children, four sons and four daughters, were born. 
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Rev. JoHN GeorcE BARTHOLOMEW TROLDENIER 


Born in Coethen in the principality of Anhalt-Coethen on April 5, 
1754, John G. B. Troldenier matriculated at the University of Halle in 
1773. Later he attended the Gymnasium Illustre of Bremen. In 1785, 
with his friend, Lebrecht Frederick Herman, he offered himself to the 
| Classis of Amsterdam for service in Pennsylvania. When, in February 
1786, Troldenier and Herman left Bremen their fellow-students pre- 
sented them with farewell poems. 


The deputies in Amsterdam found the young men to be “very 
praiseworthy.” After examination, they were ordained and sent to Penn- 
sylvania. They arrived in Philadelphia in August of 1786, and Troldenier 
was assigned to the church at York. He came to York at a time when 
the congregation was divided by strife, but served it from the Fall of 
1786 to about November 1, 1789. At the Coetus of 1788 there were pres- 
ent two groups from York, one to speak favorably of Troldenier, the 
other to report unfavorably. The Coetus concluded “The truth is, that 
Mr. Troldenier has been too short a time in America to adapt himself 
to the feelings of the people, as his predecessor, Mr. Wagner, did. In 
consideration of this, and because the testimony in his favor is preferred, 
it was resolved to admonish the congregation, in writing, to forbearance, 
peace, and unity. 


It is while he was serving as pastor of the church at York that Dr. 
Hinke thinks it probable that Troldenier also served as pastor of our 
church. 


Towards the end of 1789 Troldenier became pastor of the three 
(later four) churches in the vicinity of Gettysburg. In 1791 he moved to 
Baltimore where he built a new church building in 1797 and served until 
his death there in 1800. 













Rev. JoHN Puitip Stock 
John Philip Stock was born at Treysa, Hesse, on July 12, 1759. 


“He matriculated at the University of Duisburg on October 6, 1786 
as a student of theology. In this country he appears for the first time 
in June, 1790, before the Reformed Coetus. An elder from the congrega- 


tion in York asked Coetus for the ordination of ‘Mr. Stock, a young 
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preacher, who arrived here a year ago from Duisberg, Germany, having 
very good testimonials concerning his learning and conduct, so that Mr. 
Stock, who for some time had supplied the congregation with preaching, 
might in the future be their pastor and perform all ministerial acts,’ 
But, as the Coetus was not permitted to ordain anyone without first 
securing first the consent of the Fathers in Holland, it was resolved ‘to 
postpone the desired ordination and to await the consent of the Reverend 
Fathers from Holland.’ ” 











No permission was received from Holland, so the Coetus on June 
27, 1791, ordained Mr. Stock, who had begun to serve as pastor in York, 
and probably at Wolf’s, in 1790. His hand appears in our church | 
records from 1790 to 1792. | 







Stock served at Chambersburg after he left York, probably until 
1805, when his name was dropped from the minutes of synod. He is 
said to have moved to Ohio where he died at Wooster at an unknown 
date. 








Rev. Georce GEISTWEIT 






George Geistweit was the first of our pastors to be born in this 
country, although the exact place is not known. If his age at the time 
of his death is correct, he was born in 1762. The earliest date we have 
associated with him is 1793 when he was studying theology under Dr. 
Frederick L. Herman. With several others he was examined at the 
synod of Reading in May, 1794, and was licensed. 








A call from Shamokin was revealed at this same meeting of the 
synod, “whereupon Synod permitted him to accept the call from Sun- 
bury, Middle Creek, Bauerman’s, and Dupson’s congregations.” Geist- 
weit preached also at Selinsgrove, Buffalo Valley, Bowler Township, 
Penn’s Creek, and the newly-built town of Berlin, and at numerous 
other places in that area, where churches were not yet established. 










Geistweit received a call to become the successor to the Rev. Daniel 
Wagner at York in May of 1804. In the minutes of synod in 1819 he is 
listed as being in the eighth district and serving five congregations: 
York, Kreutz Creek, Tschochly, Quickel’s, and Wolf’s. In that year he 
reported 159 baptisms, 40 confirmations, 212 communicant members, and 
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—— Presumably he was obliged to relinquish his work on Whit- 

sunday of 1820, although Dr. Hinke lists him as pastor at Wolf’s until 
| 1827. It may be that he was forced to give up the bulk of his work in 
1820, but that he continued to minister to our congregation (and perhaps 
| others) on a kind of supply basis until 1827, after which entries in his 
hand cease to be found in our record book. 











Pastor Geistweit died on November 11, 1831, in his seventieth year, 
and was buried in York. 







Rev. James R. REILy 


James Ross Reily, was born October 31, 1788 in Myerstown, Leba- 
non County, Pennsylvania. When his mother died he was given into the 
care of his maternal aunt who was the wife of the Rev. Dr. Hendel, | 
then pastor at Tulpehocken. At the age of 15 he went to Womelsdorf 
to learn merchandizing, but he felt drawn otherwise, so in 1809 he 
began his theological studies with the Rev. Dr. Becker of Baltimore. He 
was licensed by the synod at Philadelphia in 1812 and was sent to Lykens 
Valley as pastor. In 1813 he was sent on a mission to the destitute con- 
gregations of North Carolina. From 1816 to 1818 he represented the 
county of Dauphin in the State Legislature. He was ordained in 1817. 












From 1818 to 1825 he served the congregation at Hagerstown and 
some affiliated churches, resigning because of ill health. At this time 
the establishment of a theological seminary required that an agent be 
sent abroad to secure support from the churches in Europe. Mr, Reily 
became the agent “not because he was deeply interested in the success 
of the institution, but that he hoped his health might be benefitted by 
the voyage.” In a year and a half he raised nearly seven thousand dollars 
and collected several thousand books for the Seminary. 











His health was somewhat improved, so he accepted a call to the 
church at York, where he served from April 1, 1827 to July 20, 1831, 
although he made no entry in our church book after 1829. In 1834 he was 
register for the county of York, was a justice of the peace for some years, 
and kept a bookstore in York, where he died March 18, 1844, in his 
fifty-sixth year. “In the pulpit he was grave and earnest. As a preacher 
he was ready, fluent, and often truly eloquent.” He had two sons, one | 
of whom was a minister in the Reformed Church. 
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Rev. DANIEL ZIEGLER 


Daniel Ziegler was born in Reading, June 11, 1804. He received 
his education at the University of Pennsylvania, entering that place of 
| learning at the age of twenty-one. He later prepared for the ministry 
| in the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church at York, then 
_ under the presidency of the Rev. Dr. L. Mayer. His title of D.D. was 
| conferred upon him by Ursinus Seminary. He died at his home on West 
Philadelphia Street, York, May 23, 1876. 


Ziegler preached before Zion’s Classis no less than nine times, a 
signal honor. He was a “Progressive” as we would say today. At the 
Synod of 1838 the Foreign Missionary Board was selected to act in 
conjunction with the American Board of Foreign Missions. At this 
meeting the sum of $945.00 was contributed or pledged. This was no 
little task in those days and shows Ziegler’s devotion to the great cause 
of missions. 


He was secretary of the Board of Visitors, 1833-1835, and a member 
of the Board 1851-1858. 


He delivered his farewell sermon to the country churches in July 
1861 and accepted a call to the German Reformed Church in York. 


(From the Bicentennial History of Salem Church) 
Rev. Jacop _KEHM 


In the MESSENGER of 1861 there appears the following: “The 
licentiate, Jacob Kehm, was ordained to be holy ministry by a com- 
mittee of the Zion’s Classis and installed as pastor of the East Berlin 
Charge. The ordination and installation took place on the 23rd of 
August last, at Strayer’s Church, York County, Pa. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. D. Ziegler, and the charge to the people delivered 
by the Rev. F. W. Vandersloot. The audience present on the occasion 
was large and the services interesting.” We can’t understand the refer- 
ence to the East Berlin Charge, for it was the Paradise Charge into 
which Kehm was installed. 


Jacob Kehm was born in Germany on October 3, 1830 and came‘to 
this country with his grandparents at the age of nine. He was graduated 
from Franklin and Marshall College and from the Theological Seminary | 
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of the Reformed Church. Being pastor in York County during the Civil 


War was both exciting and adventurous. He is reported to have had 
great enthusiasm and to have taken a keen interest in the national events 
then in progress. “He was a man of outspoken political views, and his 
| strong convictions at a time when political feeling ran very high, caused 
| offense to many of his parishioners who did not agree with him polit- 
| ically. Feeling that his usefulness in the charge was at an end... he 
tendered his resignation. He was a man of intense patriotism and con- 
siderable ability.” 











In his later years one of his members reported of Kehm, “He was 
an excellent sermonizer, was of rather high temperament, but very fair 
in his deliberations. He told me once that he read his Greek testament | 
every day, earlier he read the Hebrew quite regularly, but that it was 
going a little harder for him now. He was very sincere in the Lord’s 
work.” 








When Kehm left our area he became pastor of the Union (or 
Uniontown) Charge in Dauphin County where he served for six years 
and then moved on to Sellersville where he served Christ Church at 
Indian Creek and Tohickon Church near Perkasie for the rest of his 
ministry. He died on June 2, 1920, nearly ninety years of age, leaving a 
son who was a minister in the Reformed Church and two grandsons 
who are now ministers. 


Rev. Jacop ZIEGLER 


Jacob Ziegler was born January 6, 1809 in Rockland, Berks County, 
Pennsylvania. He is listed as a student in the Seminary in 1837, but we 
know nothing more about his academic career. He served the following 
charges during his ministry: Chester County, a short time; Bedford, 
eleven years; Gettysburg, sixteen years; and Paradise Charge, seven 
years. While he was pastor at Gettysburg he and his family found refuge 
in a cellar during the battle. 












The MESSENGER of November 22, 1865 reported, “We learn 
from the Gettysburg papers that the Rev. Jacob Ziegler, who has long 
resided in that place, and served congregations in the town and neigh- 


borhood, has accepted a call from the Paradise Charge in York County, | 
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Pa. He expects to enter upon the duties of his new field on the Ist of 
January next, and will after that time reside in York, Pa.” 







Ziegler became paralized on September 3, 1872 and suffered greatly 
for sixteen years until his death in York on November 10, 1888. His 
widow and a large family survived. 







Rev. IsrazL WEIsz 






Israel Weisz was born in Lancaster, Ohio, on November 27, 1821. 
He was the son of a well-known minister, the Rev. George Weisz. He 
was educated in the public schools of his native town and in the insti- 
tutions at Mercersburg, and married a native of that town, Elizabeth 
| Sell Foltz, in 1844. 








In the year of his marriage he became pastor of the charge at Clear | 
Spring, Maryland. In 1847 he moved to Newville where he remained 
for two years; he then returned to the church his father had served at 
Lithopolis, Ohio, where he was pastor for ten years. In 1859 he accepted 
a call to the Nittany Valley Charge which he served for two years. In 
1861 he moved to Mifflinburg where he remained until the end of the 
war. In 1865 he moved to Williamsport and in 1868 to Mt. Bethel, 
Northampton County, Penna. Here his first wife died: several years 
later he married Emma L. Freed of Stone Church. 













In 1874 he became pastor of the Paradise Charge, including Wolf’s 
Church, where he served until his death. At the time it was one of the 
largest Reformed Church Charges in the nation, 






Weisz was closely connected with the founder of Ursinus College, 
Dr. J. H. Bomberger, and from that institution he received his Doctor 
of Divinity degree. On June 3, 1883 he organized the Reformed congre- 
gation at Neiman’s, now known as Shiloh. 







Weisz died Monday, January 15, 1894 at his home in York. Inter- 
ment took place in Prospect Hill Cemetery. 







Rev. Ottver P. SHELLHAMER 





Oliver Peter Shellhamer was born in Lynn Township, Lehigh 
County, Pennsylvania on February 5, 1864. He was confirmed by the 






Oliver P. Shellhamer, D.D. 
1894-1927 


E. V. Strasbaugh 
1927-1951 
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a W. A. Helffrich D.D. in. old Ebenezer Church, New Tripoli, 


Penna. 





He was graduated from Ursinus College, June 25, 1885, and from 
| the Theological Department of the College in 1887, and was licensed 
| to preach the gospel by Lehigh Classis on May 12, 1887. He immediately 
became pastor of historic Zion Church of York where he labored for 
seven years. He succeeded the Rev. Israel S. Weisz as pastor of the 
Paradise Charge in 1894 and while pastor of the charge was instrumental 
in organizing Bethany Church, York; the Dover Reformed Church; and 
Faith Church, York. Dr. Shellhamer’s entire ministry of more than 
forty-five years was spent within the bounds of Zion’s Classis. For a | 
number of years he was serving seven churches as pastor or supply. At | 
least seven pastors serve where he once served alone. The degree of D.D. | 
was conferred upon him in 191] by Ursinus College. 












Long before the end of his days Shellhamer reported that he had 
baptized 3,052 persons, had performed 1,346 marriages, officiated at 1,658 
funerals, and confirmed 1,797 persons. The final total must have been 
somewhat larger. He was elected president of Zion’s Classis three times 
and was a delegate to General Synod the same number of times. 


Dr. Shellhamer died on December 19, 1943 at the age of 79 years 


and 10 months at his residence on Madison Avenue, York. He is buried 
in Prospect Hill Cemetery. 











Rev. Epwarp V. STRASBAUGH 






The Rev. E. V. Strasbaugh was a native of York County and grew 
up in Trinity (Roth’s) Church which he later served as pastor. He 
attended the York County Academy, Ursinus College, Wilmington 
Bible College, Central Theological Seminary, Westminster Theological 
Seminary, and the American Theological Seminary. He received at least 
five degrees earned in course. 










Dr. Strasbaugh, in addition to being a capable pastor, was also a 
well-known composer of church music. Many of his compositions have 
been published in collections of sacred songs as well as in sheet form. 
An anthem arrangement of “What a Friend We Have In Jesus” has 


long been popular, and his hymn, “Christ Would Have Us Brave” has 
been well received. 








Dr. Strasbaugh’s first charge was in Blain, Perry County, where he 


began May 10, 1917. He served there until September 22, 1922 when he 
| became pastor of the Lemaster Charge in Franklin County. He became 
| pastor of the Paradise Charge, of which our church was a part, on 
| November 10, 1927, where he served until his death. 


: Dr. Strasbaugh served at various times as president of the Carlisle, 

| Mercersburg, and Zion’s Classis. He was at one time a member of the 
faculty of the American Theological Seminary in its post-graduate de- 
partment. During his pastorate the Paradise Charge as formerly consti- 
tuted was dissolved and the Salem Charge formed. It was during his 
pastorate, also, that the eastern part of the church was built, the tower 
erected, and the stained glass windows installed. 


Dr. Strasbaugh was married to Miss Irene E. Larason in 1917. Of 
their children, one, the Rev. Charles E. Strasbaugh serves as pastor of 
the current Paradise Charge consisting of two churches his father once 
served, Paradise (Holtschwam) and Trinity (Roth’s). Charles is a son 
of Wolf’s and was ordained in our church. 


Dr. Strasbaugh died on February 6, 1951 at the age of 59 years and 
5 months. The funeral service was held in our church on February 9. 
Interment took place at Roth’s Church Cemetery. 


Dr. Strasbaugh’s own words bear rich testimony to his life. He 
once wrote: “My Church calls me to her heart. She asks my service and 
my loyalty. She has a right to ask it! I will help her to do for others 
what she has done for me. In this place where I live, I will help her 
keep aflame and aloft the torch of a living faith.” 


Rev. Georce L. Harrinec 


George L. Harting was born on December 29, 1917 at Swartzville, 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. He attended the public schools of East 
Cocalico Township, and matriculated at Elizabethtown College from 
which he was graduated. He then enrolled in the Evangelical School of 
Theology at Reading, Penna. from which he was graduated in 1943. In 
1944 he was ordained to the gospel ministry by the Evangelical Congre- 
gational Church. 


Granted the privilege of call by the General Council in 1946 he | 
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George L. Harting 


1952-1957 


Donald W. Schlicher 
1958- 
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was elected pastor of the Anselma-Lionville Charge in Philadelphia 


| Synod. He became pastor of the Jordan Evangelical and Reformed 

| Church in Lehigh Synod in 1948, serving there until being elected pastor 
of the Salem Charge, of which we were then a part, in 1951. In 1957 

| he had the somewhat unusual distinction of being reelected to his former 
pastorate at the Jordan Church, where he now serves. 


The degree of Master of Systematic Theology was conferred on 
him by the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg in 1951. 


Mrs. Harting is the former Sara Louise Herr of Akron, Pennsyl- 
vania. The Hartings have two children, John and Rebecca Sue, both 
born while Pastor Harting served the Salem Charge. 


Rev. DonaLp W. ScHLICHER 


Donald W. Schlicher is a native of Allentown, Pennsylvania and a 
ministerial son of the well-known Salem Church there. He attended the 
public schools of his native city and was graduated from Muhlenberg 
College summa cum laude in 1938. He received honors, also, during his 
student days at the Lancaster Theological Seminary from which he was 
graduated with the BD degree in 1941. 


From 1941 to 1946 he was pastor of the St. Clairsville Charge in the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod. The Charge consisted of three churches. 
From 1946 to 1949 he was pastor of the Rebersburg Charge in Centre 
and Clinton Counties, with five churches in the Charge. While at 
Rebersburg he was in the employ of the Board of National Missions to 
try to effect a merger of congregations. In 1949 Pastor Schlicher moved 
to Trinity Church, Dorseyville, in the Pittsburgh area, where he laid 
plans for an educational unit and where he was a member of the board 
of directors of the Dorseyville Home for the Aged. In 1953 he became 
the executive secretary of the Division of Town and Country of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Churches with offices in Harrisburg. In addi- 
tion to many rural church concerns, he had the special assignment of 
acting as the director of the Migrant Ministry in the state. Since 1958 
he has been pastor of St. Paul’s. 


Mrs. Schlicher is the former Anita Whetstone of Osterburg, Penn- 
sylvania. Their two children are Eric J. and Gretchen M. 
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Pastor Schlicher serves on commissions and committees both of the 

conference and the association. He is a member of the Division of Mis- 

| sions of the Pennsylvania Council of Churches as well as of the Division 
of Home Missions of the National Council of Churches. 


THE MINISTERS OF THE LUTHERAN CONGREGATION 
Prior to 1763 


Rev. Lucas Raus 


1763-1765 
1767-1769 
1770-1789 
1783-1807 
1809-1829 


1829-1835 
1836-1847 
1847-1885 
1885-1890 
1890-1922 
1922-1933 
1934-1938 
1938-1940 
1941-1950 
1951-1955 
1956- 


Rev. Nicholas Hornell 

Rev. John George Bager 

Rev. John Nicholas Kurtz 

Rev. Jacob Goering 

Rev. J. G. Schmucker D.D. 
(1792-1795 as catechist) 

Rey. Jonathan Oswald 

Rev. Andrew G. Deininger 

Rev. Constantine J. Deininger 

Rev. J. Henry Lesser 

Rev. Adam Stump, D.D. 

Rev. C. F. V. Hesse 

Rev. T. H. Ressler 

Rev. Norman B. Kellow (supply) 

Rev. Samuel F. Stauffer 

Rev. Bruce Weaver 


Rev. Franklin Patschke 
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At the Beginning of the 
Third Century 


Ra] ITH TWo cENTURIES of history behind her, St. Paul’s Church 
‘ PPLE) best of the past, especially the fine churchly spirit and the 
devotion to the Lord of yesteryear and to project it into 


moves forward now to her third century. To preserve the 


the future—this is our task. Thus we envisage an institu- 
tion which stretches back across several centuries and which still has a 
relevant message and program for today and tomorrow. The history 
recorded here as well as that which is no longer known or which is 
unrecoverable becomes the springboard into the future. 


Three projects are in various stages of planning for the immediate 
future. They are: 1. an educational building to house almost all of the 
Sunday Church School and to provide space and facilities for meetings 
and other activities throughout the week; 2. the improvement and re- 
furbishing of the present building; and 3. a possible parsonage some- 
where within the vicinity of the church. Of these, numbers two and 
three are still in the preliminary stages. Some conversation has been held 
with the architect concerning desires and possibilities when the time 
comes for renovation, but there is nothing on paper at this time. Re- 
garding number three, a special committee has been appointed to make 
a report, after it has studied the matter. 


The educational building, however, is well beyond such prelimi- 
nary steps. On March 4, 1962, the congregation overwhelmingly ap- 
proved plans for a building, as submitted by the architects, Mr. Frederick 
Remp and Mr. J. Alfred Hamme. At the same time it authorized the 
Consistory to take the necessary legal steps to have the building erected 
over the old graveyard adjacent to the church, and to ask the permission 
of the courts to remove all the stones from the graveyard and to erect 
a common marker containing the information which can be gleaned 
from the broken and decaying stones. The proper petition was presented 
to the courts of York County and the necessary notices printed in the 
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newspapers. When hearings were held in June and July of 1962, oppo- 


sition had developed among some members as well as among others. 
| After great delay, final arguments were heard in April of 1963 by all 
| the judges of the county courts. A decision was handed down on June 3, 
1963, permitting the church to vacate the necessary number of graves 
| for the erection of the building, with instructions to reinter any remains 
| which might be found and to replace all stones in another part of the 
graveyard. The matter rests at this point. The Consistory will now have 
to decide when and how to proceed with the building program. Mean- 
while, a Building and Improvement Fund has been permitted to grow 
to the point where it represents approximately one-third of the estimated 
cost of the new building. 


Thus the congregation may be standing at the beginning of the 
greatest century of all. With high hopes and an unbounded trust in the 
success of our Lord’s work she moves ahead. 
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October Sixth 
THE ANNIVERSARY COMMUNION 


ORGAN PRELUDES Pilerim’swsone of lope iin rel ie et Batiste 
*Hymn: 64-O God, to Whom We Turn 
*TuHE Orper For Hoty Communion—page 21 
Exhortation 
Confession of Sin 
Kyrie 
Assurance of Pardon 
Scripture Lessons: Ephesians 4:1-6 
Matthew 16:13-19 
*Gtoria Patrt AND NIcENE CreEp—page 24 
*PASTORAL PRAYER AND RESPONSE 
AntHEM: Lo, A Voice to Heaven Sounding (Cherubic Hymn) 
Bortnianski-Tchaikowsky 


COMMUNION OFFERING AND *DEDICATION 
OV enlOryubraveiin hn sae cant aie hdd ake Sv ALR Mle unoeL Guilmant 


*Hymn: 325 - One Holy Church of God 
SerMon: Two Hundred Years of the Holy Communion 
Pastor Schlicher 
Hymn: 335 - Jesus, Thou Joy of Loving Hearts 
*THE HOLY COMMUNION—page 24 and following 


Eucharistic Prayer 

Seraphic Hymn 

Words of Institution 

Intercession and Lord’s Prayer 
Agnus Det 

Communion (congregation seated) 


*THANKSGIVING—page 29 
*Hymn: 72- Now Thank We All Our God 
*BENEDICTION AND AMENS 


Orcan PostLupE: Andante Maestoso ................. 00000005. Borowski 
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October Ninth—7 p. m. 


BIRTHDAY DINNER 
IN THE CHURCH GROVE 


INVOCATION 


Tue DINNER 
Music during Dinner—Lebanon County 4-H Quartet 
No Body Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen 
De Animals Are Comin’ 
Moon River 
I Want a Girl 


Anna Lee 
BirtHpay CAKE CEREMONY 


THE QuarTeET 
Just a Little Talk with Jesus 
How Long Has It Been 
Lil David 
Dry Bones 


GREETINGS FROM THE YORK ASSOCIATION ....The Rev. O. K. Maurer, D.D. 


THE QuarTET 
One, Two, Three, Four 
Ridin’ Down the Canyon 
Wiffenpoof Song 
Good Nite Sweetheart 
Way Down Yonder in de Corn Field 


Lire’s Necessary Fourtu DIMENSION 


Na aes, The Rev. George L. Harting 


THE QuartTeET 


Steal Away 

I Got Shoes 

Lord’s Prayer 

Now the Day Is Over 


BENEDICTION 
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October T hirteenth—10:30 a. m. 
THE ANNIVERSARY SERVICE 


Orcan Pretupe: Now Thank We All Our God .............. Karg-Elert 
*Hymn: 7- Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart 


*THe Morninc Service—page 3 and following: 


Solemn Declaration 
Confession of Sin 
Kyrie 

Assurance of Pardon 


Hymn: 362- God of Years, Thy Love Hath Led Us 
ScripTurE Lesson: Psalm 84 

*Gtoria Patrt AND APOSTLES’ CREED 

*RESPONSIVE Prayer—Number 21, page 549 


ANNIVERSARY ANTHEM: O Come, Let us Sing Unto the Lord 
Kathryn L. O’Boyle 


ANNIVERSARY OFFERING AND *DEDICATION 


Cl ertorser bereciise wey Cue e Lela ela eee UIC VG Pe ae Kinder 
*Hymn: 326-O Where Are Kings and Empires Now? 


SERMON: Lest We Forget 


The Rev. Ben Mohr Herbster, D.D.; S.T.D.; LL.D; 
President, United Church of Christ 


A NTHENG POOR Ce | Lin LAS Mts od Aten Lin YORE EEN y Cea Gounod 
* ANNIVERSARY PRAYER AND Lorp’s PRAYER 
*Hymn: 265- We Thank Thee, Lord, Thy Paths of Service Lead 


* BENEDICTION AND AMENS 


Orcan PosttupE: Molto Maestoso 


October T hirteenth—7:30 p. m. 
A SERVICE OF REMINISCENCE 


Orcan Pretupe: Adagio and Prelude from the “Third Sonata” Guilmant 
*Hymn: 329-I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord 
*SOLEMN DEcLARATION 
*Responsive Reapinc—Number 45, page 594 
ANTHEM !\With\aiVoieeiob Singita | a 10a SiGe GhU tee aaa Shaw 
*THE Eveninc Prayer 
Hymn: 55 - Sun of My Soul, Thou Saviour Dear 
REMINIscENcEs—By a member of the congregation 
ANTHEM: What a Friend We Have in Jesus ...... Dr. E. V. Strasbaugh 
GREETINGS FROM PENN CENTRAL CONFERENCE ........ Dr. James W. Moyer 
Responsive Reaprnc—Number 79, page 626 


THE ANNIVERSARY OFFERING AND *RESPONSE 


Onceiorye Po, the Setting suny iiihe nnn a. aan OW Lan Edmundson 
*Hymn: 254 - Jesus, I Live to Thee 
SERMON: Looking to the Day of Christ .. The Rev. Charles E. Strasbaugh 
*Lorp’s PRAYER 
“Hymn: 417- For All the Saints Who from Their Labors Rest 
*BENEDICTION AND AMENS 


Osean) Postuupes) Allésrovicon Spinito ssi ohh a Borowski 
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October Sixteenth 
THE EARLY DAYS 


eR Bo RARITY DANS 


A dramatic presentation of important events relating to 
the early history of Wolf’s Church. It is presented in both 


pantomine and live fashion. 


Mr. Donald Frank is the author. 


ScENE I: 


Settling in York County 


Why and how our ancestors came here. Some of the 


difficulties of settlement in the eighteenth century. 


ScENE II: 
Building the Monacacy Road 


The growth of settlement along the road. Peter Wolf's 
tavern. The need for a church. The early history of the 
nation as it took place around the church. The building 


of a new church. 
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October Twentieth 
THE ANNIVERSARY RALLY DAY 


Orncan i Peenupe t distant) Chatnes) 6) Win ene eS UOT ieee Snow 
“Hymn: 63 - Our God, Our Help in Ages Past 
* INVOCATION 


Responsive Scripture Reaprinc—Number 79, page 626 


Mr. Theodore A. Kling 
Music sy Quartet FRoM Trinity Unrrep Cuurcu or Curis 


DYPBILCONTE HA a Cte Gra UArE NSP 00) WEMeE NT De Rnb iee Mr. Ed. Gentzler, 


Superintendent 


BRAW Es AEA UOU RT CITE de ANNE FAY TRU ek UR Pastor Schlicher 
*Hymn: 361 - We Come Unto Our Father’s God 

Responsive Prayer: Number 8, page 534................. Mr. John Rauby 

Music sy Quartet 


OFFERING AND *DeEpDICATION 


COTE TEC ACARIEG AAAI Wiig th AMAL Lee) Lue Let On ee nan Dethtier 
“Hymn: 454 -O God, In Whose Great Purpose 


ERMORUA CS a AN The Rev. James E. Wagner, D.D., LLD., Th.D. 
Vice-president, Ursinus College 


ANTHEM: Onward Christian Soldiers ..................... Arr. Simeone 
*Lorp’s PRAYER 

*Hymn: 330 - City of God, How Broad and Far 

*BENEDICTION AND AMENS 


PosmiopeHestival March yeh Reg MT yl diy AUR ee Ala eae Kinder 
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October Twenty-seventh 
SERVICE OF ECUMENICAL WITNESS 


Orcan Pretupe: Largo “New World Symphony” .............. Dvorak 
*Hymn: 323- Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken 


*THEe Morninc Service—page 3 and following: 
Solemn Declaration 
Confession of Sin 
Kyrie 


Assurance of Pardon 


PUNTER TM ILNVVELERS ICTS OLT ona AO Umer Batty La VWtoEN ETL BD Webster 


THE JUNIOR CHOIR 
*Hymn: 386- From All That Dwell Below the Skies 
Scripture Lesson: I Corinthians 1:13-—25 
*GLorIA Patri AND APOSTLES’ CREED 
*RESPONSIVE PrayEr—Number 22, page 551 


ANTHEM: Laudamus (Welsh Choral) ................ Owen-Protheroe 


THE SENIOR CHOIR 


ANNIVERSARY OFFERING AND *DEDICATION 


Oe hore in AV Alor ursTiCn ny CP ia ce EWE hs Sak iN ied Bin Gates Handel 
*Hymn: 324- Christ Is Made the Sure Foundation 


SERMON: The Crisis, the Church, and the Cross! 


The Rev. Richard H. Crawford 
Executive Secretary, York County Council of Churches 


PRAYER AND Lorp’s PRAYER 
*Hymwn: 280- Blest Be the Tie That Binds 
* BENEDICTION AND AMENS 


EUG tay FURR OVEAEN BE UA bet Sh: Kinder 


Orcan PostiupE: Fantasia on “Duke Street” 
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